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That sprinkling their moist pearl do seem for him

to -weep;
When after goes the cry, with yellings loud and

deep.
That all the forest rings, and every neighbouring

place :

And there is not a hound but falleth to the chase.
Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter

cheers,
Whilst stjll the lusty stag his high-palm'd head

upbears,

His body showing state, with unbent knees upright,
Expressing from all beasts, his  courage in his

flight.
But when th' approaching foes still following he

perceives,
That he his speed must trust, his usual walk he

*  leaVes:
And o'er "the champain flies:  which when th7

assembly find,
Each follows, as his horse were footed with the

wind*

But being then imbost, the noble stately deer
When he  hath gotten ground (the kennel cast

arrear)
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing

soil:

That serving not, then proves if he his scent can foil,
And makes amongst the herds, and flocks of shag-
wool'd sheep,
Them frighting from the guard of those who had

their keep.

But when as all his shifts his safety still denies,
Put quite out of_ Ms walk, the ways and fallows

tries.
Whom when the ploughman meets, his team he

\ letteth stand

T* assailhim with his goad: so with his hookinhand,
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth

hallo :
When, with tempestuous speed, the hounds and

huntsmen follow;
Until the noble deer through toil bereaved of

strength,

His long and sinewy legs then failing him at length,
The villages attempts, enraged, not giving way
To anything he meets now at his sad decay.
The cruel ravenous hounds and bloody hunters

.   near,
This noblest beast of chase, that vainly doth but

fear,
Some bank or quickset finds: to which his haunch

opposed,

He turns upon his foes, that soon have him inclosed.
The churlish-throated hounds then holding him at

l>ay>

And aS their cruel fangs on his harsh skin they lay,
With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly

wounds.

The hunter, coming in to help his weariedhe-unds,
He desperately assails ; until opprest by force.
He who the mourner is to his own. dying corse,
Upon, the ruthless earth liis precious tears lets fall.

TO  HIS  COY LOVE.

FROM HIS OIXKS.

I PRAY thee, love, love me no more,

Call home the heart you gave me;
I but in vain that saint adore,

That can, but will not save me :
These poor half kisses kill me quite ;

Was ever man thus served 1
Amidst an ocean of delight,

For pleasure to be starved.

Show me no more those snowy breasts,

With azure rivers branched,
Where whilst mine eye with plenty feasts.

Yet is my thirst not staunched.
0 Tantalus, thy pains ne'er tell!

By me thou art prevented ;
'Tis nothing to be plagued in hell,

But thus in heaven tormented.

Clip me no more in those dear arms,

Nor thy life's comfort call me ;
0, these are but too powerful charms,

And do but more enthral me.
But see how patient I am grown,

In all this coil about thee ;
Come, nice thing, let thy heart alone,

I cannot live without thee.

BALLAD OF DOW6ABEL.

FAR in the country of Arden,

There won'd a knight, hight Cassamen,

As bold as Isenbras :
Fell was he and eager bent,
In battle and in tournament,

As was the good Sir Topas.
He had, as antique stories tell,
A-daughter cleped Dowsabel,

A maiden fair and free.
And for she was her father's heir,
Full well she was ycond the leir

Of raickle courtesy.

The silk well couth she twist and twine,
And make the fine march-pine, .

And with the needle work :
And she couth help the priest to say
His mattins on a holy-day,

And sing a psalm in kirk.
She wore a frock of frolic green,
Might well become a maiden queen,

Which seemly was to see ;
A hood to that so neat and fine,
In colour like the columbine,

I wrought full featously.
Her features all asS fresh above,
As is the grass that grows by Dove,

And lythe as lass of Kent.